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ba scal freista, hvárr fleira viti, 
gestr eda inn gamli þulr.” 


“Then it shall be tested, which one knows more, 
the guest or the old Pulr.” 


Hermann Pálsson, in his essay “Odinic Echoes in Gisla saga,” attempts to 
collect literary evidence for the importance of Óðin’s cult in early Iceland. 
Though the reconstruction or explanation of the historical Norse religion may be 
misguided when developed through such late literature, Palsson’s essay 
nevertheless deftly explicates the cultic, pagan aspects present in Gisla saga, 
features of saga literature often overlooked in favor of concentrating on 
Christian themes. His analysis underlines the literary importance of Odinn in 
understanding certain themes in Old Icelandic literature, both prose and poetry, 
namely that Odin’s role as god of battle, sorcery, and deception in the saga is 
consequent of a correlation between thematic characterization in Gisla saga and 
Volsunga saga (Palsson 99). Odinic themes are also present in Fafnismal and 
its repetition in VOlsunga saga and provide a more coherent view of the wisdom 
discourse in first part of the poem than is usually accepted. The purpose of the 
following paper is to analyze how Sigurör, in the beginning strophes of 
Fafnismal, represents a fully-formed Odinic hero, who has received not only the 
patronage of the god but aspects of his persona as well, and how the mythology 
and roles of Odinn form a thematic connection between Odin’s poem 


! Vm. 946, All references to poems in the Poetic Edda are from Gustav Neckel and Hans 
Kuhn, Edda. Die Lieder des Codex Regius nebst verwandten Denkmälern, 5. verbesserte 
Auflage (Heidelberg: Winter, 1983). This and all subsequent translations are mine, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Vafprudnismal and the Jungsigurddichtung, which is the poem-complex 
Reginsmal, Fafnismal, and Sigrdrifumal. It seems prudent, due to his 
characterization in the Edda and Volsunga saga, to analyze Sigurðr not merely 
as an archetypal part of the Niflung/Nibelung tradition but also as a literary 
character in the uniquely-formed Scandinavian expression of the tradition, 
shaped by the mythological and heroic conventions of that environment. 

In strophes 12-15 of Fafnismal, the Eddic dragon-slaying episode also 
found almost verbatim in VOlsunga saga, Sigurðr unexpectedly and abruptly 
queries Fafnir about mythological knowledge after being warned of the nature 
of the gold’s curse. This episode is bracketed by discourse between the hero 
and dragon, in which Sigurðr initially conceals his name and Fáfnir seeks to 
learn it, followed by a further explanation of the cursed hoard. 

That many scholars have been both perplexed and put off by strophes 12- 
15 of Fafnismal is clear: Edzardi (314-325), de Vries (1-59), Hollander (223), 
Jonsson and Müllenhof (273) have commented on these strophes’ lack of 
cohesion with the rest of the poem, particularly that such an interpolation is 
aesthetically displeasing and difficult, if not impossible, to explain in context. 
The Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda shows a hesitation to ascribe meaning 
or origin to these lines by stating “[d]ie verbalen Ubereinstimmungen zwischen 
den Fm.-Strophen und anderen Eddaliedern lassen sich nur Ausnahmsweise auf 
den Einfluß des einen Liedes auf das andere zuriickfiihren[,]” (von See 386) 
which may be true in the direct transposition of lines and half-lines from 
Vafprudnismal, but I find the thematic influence to be much stronger, as I shall 
demonstrate. A dissenting voice, however, rises above this uncertainty. The 
most recent stance, expounded by Joyce Lionarons, is that “[t]his scholarly 
perplexity seems to stem in part from confusion over genre, for as discourse, the 
conversation between hero and dragon does not easily conform to any one of the 
Old Norse discursive subgenres, but is instead constituted by a second 
intertextual interaction, a conversation, as it were, among the coded conventions 
of three separate forms of traditional discourse in Germanic literature: the 
senna, the death song, and wisdom poetry” (Lionarons 64). 

Two types of verbal duels in the Edda are termed flytings, the senna (an 
insult/threat exchange) and the mannjafnadr (a boast exchange). Here 
Lionarons distinguishes between senna and the special didactic-discursive form 
of Eddic wisdom poetry, which allows one to connect other poems and saga 
episodes to a specific singular tradition of dialogue otherwise seen as 
unconnected. All of the previously listed scholars who find little thematic 
cohesion in the beginning of the poem recognize only the linguistic parallel 


? For the role of senna in Fafnismal, cf. Quinn. 
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between Vafbruönismal and Fafnismal, while Lionarons sees it as an intrinsic 
part of the episode’s symbolic value. Her ultimate analysis, however, explains 
the dialogue as a replacement for physical combat between individual subjects 
and states that this ignores the audience’s expectation of distinction between the 
hero and the monster to some extent, raising “subtextual questions concerning 
the underlying nature of heroes and dragons” (Lionarons 70). This seems to be 
beyond the likely associations made by the Edda and saga audiences, who had 
numerous examples of mythological heroic characters who were not only not 
challenged by a self-aware monster but required such a foil to prove their yet 
greater wisdom and strength. 

Some attention has been given to the mythological information contained 
in and implied by Sigurö’s questions,’ most thoroughly in Alv Kragerud’s 
article “De mytologiske spørsmål i Favnesmal.” Though the queries and their 
answers can serve as a means of seeking and receiving prophetic pronunciations 
or simply a thematic element of mytho-didactic Eddic poetry, the two questions 
may be as important for the establishment of roles as for their content; Sigurör 
cannot prove his status as an Odinic hero (that is, fully educated in combat, 
mythological or religious wisdom and runes) to the serpent until their roles as 
bearers of mythical knowledge have been sufficiently affirmed. 

Óðinn, the fickle patron of the Volsung line, is the god of wisdom and of 
verse, and, as one of the gods who cursed Fafnir, a further clear link between 
dragon and dragon-slayer within the context of formulaic wisdom discourse. 
Both man and dragon are representative of the struggle between the Gods and 
Giantkind, replaying an oft-occurring theme in which Siguröur plays the role of 
Óðinn and Fáfnir of a giant. In str. 29 of Fafnismäl, Fáfnir is called “inn aldna 
iotun” (“the old Jotun”), as the dwarf Reginn in str. 38 is named “inn hrimkalda 
iotun” (“the rime-cold Jotun”), conflating various categories of monster in one 
term. Lee Hollander, without further commentary, remarked that “[b]oth 
Reginn and Fäfnir are originally of the giant race,” (228) and as a modern 
example Wagner portrayed Fafnir as a giant instead of a man or dwarf before 
his transformation to dragon in Der Ring des Nibelungen. Katja Schulz has 
suggested that “[bJei Fáfnir scheint es zu einer Kontamination von Drachen- und 
Riesen-Motivik gekommen zu sein,” (94) which can be refuted by the Edda 
author’s ease and frequency in switching between various terms for 
monstrosities, the generic term being “Giant.” This is echoed in the prose of the 
Sagas, where the conflation of multiple monstrous beings simply as “trolls” or 
“ghosts” seems to contradict the idea that the category “giant” is confused in the 
Eddas. The generic category of Giantkind functions thematically as the 


3 Cf. Gould. 
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collective enemy of the gods and the dragon-slaying episode in Fafnismal 
contains the entire “God(-figure) fights Giant” episode from Ödin’s perspective 
in Vafbruönismal. This can be outlined as hearing of the monster and 
announcing the desire to best it, travel, reception in the hall of the monstrous 
host, a contest, and finally the slaying of the monster. The episodic construction 
is parallel to the episode in Vafbridnismdl, in which Ödin’s superior wisdom 
and guile lends him the necessary force to conquer the giant Vafbrüönir. 

The Vafpridnismdl contain a hoard of mythological &rač Aeyoueva, and 
this didactic battle of wits remains one of our best single sources for Norse 
mythology, embellishing parts of the outline of creation and eschatology set 
forth in the Vpluspa. Óðinn tells Frigg that he wishes to test his wisdom against 
the “all-wise giant” and proceeds to Vafprüönir’s hall, where they agree to 
wager their heads on the contest’s outcome. Siguröur’s interaction with Fafnir 
closely resembles the motivations, purpose and results of Odin’s endeavor. 

The formula “segðu” (“say,” 2” per. sg. imperative), coupled with mer, 
bat, bat ib eina > tólfta (“to me, that, that first > that twelfth”) in 
Vafprudnismal and Alvissmal may certainly have functioned as a memory- 
aiding device to facilitate oral recitation or composition per oral-formulaic 
theories, and clearly serves as an element of a theme of the ritualized 
knowledge-exchange contest in the Eddas. That this theme finds duplication in 
Fafnismal is then explicable from Sigur6's use of the formula, as well as Fafnirs 
responses, which fit the meter and stylistic requirements of the theme in 
Vafprudnismal. It is possible that those requirements are purely stylistic, 
relating to the restrictions of ljodahättr verse form, but it is also possible that the 
exchange as a whole is so formulated because of its ritual nature. Snorri writes 
in Ch. 5 of Ynglinga saga that Odinn “spoke all in rhyme, which is that poetry 
called skald-craft.” Indeed, the use of “Odinn/Vafprudnir qvad,” beginning 
before strophe 18 of Vafprudnismal, can indicate not only that speech will 
follow (as it is used in a general sense in other poems such as Harbarösljod and 
Skirnismal) but also that the speech is verse itself within the verse structure of 
the poem. Verses 13-15 of Fafnismal on the edge of the R manuscript, Codex 
Regius, show “q” for “qvað,” though the name abbreviations have not been 
preserved (Neckel/Kuhn 182), further relating this episode stylistically to 
Vafprudnismal and the “generic” wisdom exchange contest, if we can define 
such a contest as one in which two supernatural beings exchange mythological 
knowledge and the loser (always the representative of Giantkind) is slain, 
usually by beheading. 

Ultimately, the role and meaning of the pulr present the greatest confusion 
in Vafbruönismal. Much has been said on the topic regarding meaning and 
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function, which I shall only briefly mention.* Standard dictionaries define pulr 
as “a sayer of saws, a wise-man, a sage (a bard?).”” Walther Heinrich Vogt’s 
position that the bu/r functions as a “Kultredner,” inseparable from Norse 
religious practices, finds little foothold in modern scholarship. Anatoly 
Liberman and Elena Gurevié, among others, have exposed the flaws in this 
theory and left us with little certainty except for a possible borrowing from a 
Baltic word for “interpreter,” a self-referential verb “bylia,” “to speak like a 
‚bulr” or “to compose þulur,” which are lists of mythological or heroic names 
and objects, and a difficult to define OE cognate, pyle, which is a position 
seemingly unrelated to the ON pþulr (Liberman 71-77). 

Though the etymology will most likely remain vague, the function of the 
pulr as presented in the Eddic poems can be roughly defined by its actions in the 
texts in which it occurs. There is perhaps a requirement that a bulr speaks 
“bular stóli a” (“on the pul’s seat”) as presented in the Loddfafnismal portion of 
the Hávamál (str. 111°), which seems functionally related to the seat of power 
from which a vQlva speaks prophecy and wisdom. Odin’s Hlidskjalf is such a 
seat, and he has experienced other seats of power; for example, if we are to 
accept Sólarljóð as a source of Odinic mythos, the god says “I sat nine days on 
the Norn’s stool,” which is certainly related to prophetic and 
mythological/magical pronouncements (Hunke 70). Odinn, though here not 
seated because he is the challenger, is a recognized bulr from other sources; 
Vafprüönir’s claim in str. 9 that he too is a þulr is unsupported from any other 
source, but he provides the three main functions of the wise-man’s “duties” as 
defined by Odin’s conduct in Vafbruönismäl and other lays: 1) he is seated in a 
position of power, 2) he is knowledgeable about mythology and poetry, if my 
earlier mention of the poetic discourse within the poem itself is taken into 
account, and finally 3) the mythological wisdom is used for a contest. Thus, 
Vafbrudnir fulfills the role of a pulr in the same manner as Óðinn, and this 
outline of the bul’s office, admittedly meager but probably recognizable to the 
medieval Icelandic audience from the sources we have, can be applied to both 
Sigurör and his opponent Fafnir. 

Wisdom is often a central characteristic among Giant-kind, which Mimir, 
Utgarda-Loki, Vafþrúðnir, and Reginn exhibit in the Eddas. That Fáfnir is also 
a wise giant is evidenced not only by his actions but also through his age when 
he is called “old giant,” as age and wisdom are typical traits assigned to giants 


* Cf. the bibliographies in Liberman and Gurevié. 

5 This is the definition given in Cleasby/Vigfusson, repeated as “wise-man, sage” in 
Zoéga. Adolf Noreen gives simply “redner” in his “Altisländische und Altnorwegische 
Grammatik,” and cites it as a man’s name on a Swedish runic inscription in 
“Altschwedische Grammatik.” 
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through such epithets (Schulz 65).° His brother Reginn is characterized as both 
a giant and a dwarf, and Otr as a shape-shifting Giant-kin, removing Fäfnir’s 
family completely from the human realm and placing their lineage in opposition 
to gods and heroes. The worm’s water source is located on Gnitaheidr, and a 
heath is generally a flat place.’ Sigurdr however transforms this landscape into 
a manner of high-place for his enemy, on Odin’s advice in Volsunga saga, by 
digging several ditches in which to hide and subsequently slay the dragon. 
Fafnir thus begins Fafnismal in the position of prophetic power, despite his 
being mortally wounded, and Sigurör has entered his home with a challenge in 
the same manner as Óðinn in Vafprüönismal. Indeed, Sigurðr names himself 
“gofuct dyr” (“noble beast”)* in order to conceal his identity, as Odinn does as 
“Gangraör” before Vafþrúðnir. The dragon is vanquished and Reginn is 
decapitated afterward, as Vafprüönir’s beheading is implied at the end of his 
lay. These similarities in episodic construction are, taken as a whole, not 
necessarily indicative of borrowing, but show nevertheless a conscious use of 
common thematic elements to replicate an encounter between one pulr and 
another, whatever that archetypal encounter may be. Jere Fleck, considering 
such encounters in their formulaic construction and repitition, concluded that 
“Tdlie ursprünglichen Wissensbegegnungen werden also mit den tiberliefernden 
Odinsbegegnungen funktionell identisch gewesen sein“ (Fleck 71). But Odin’s 
attributes do not end with wisdom, and his functions as Warrior- and 
Chieftain/King-god are mirrored further in Sigur6’s education and deeds. 

If this episode in Fafnismal is seen as one of a number of foregone 
victories due to Odin’s patronage, Sigurö’s heroic development is continually 
portrayed as traditional and therefore static; he has been declared “í ordom 
spacr” (“wise in words”) already as a young man in Gripisspd,’ from which 
“Sigurðr [in Fafnismal] zeigt sich als rednerischer Taktiker, der seine 
Argumentation der gerade vorliegenden Situation anpaßt” (Sprenger 121). His 
first mention in the prose of Fra dauda Sinfiotla is that he is “foremost among 
his brothers, and men in the old tales call him greater than any men and the most 
renowned of war-kings” (l. 35-36). His subsequent adventures in Reginsmal 
and Fafnismal only confirm, despite a later un-heroic death, that his abilities and 
knowledge are thus predisposed to (possibly sacral) kingship. M.I. Steblin- 
Kamenskij praises the “strength of mind” (Steblin-Kamenskij 81-93) of heroines 
in the heroic lays and observes a seeming lack of this strength in male heroes, 


° Cf. also Gm., Hav., Skm., Hym. and Vsp. 

7 Cf. Cleasby/Vigfusson, “in Icel. particularly heidr (or heidi) is chiefly used of a low 
barren heath or fell.” 

* Cf. Gade. 

° Grp. 7°, cf. Vm. 5'7, “Fór pa Óðinn, at freista oröspeki” 
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particularly in Sigurör, who are predominantly characterized by raw physical 
force and sometimes deception. However, Sigurö’s use of deception to kill 
Fäfnir is not a cowardly act without context, for it was on the behest of a 
disguised Odinn, who deceived his hosts with onomastic trickery twice to enter 
contests in Vafpruönismal and in the Heiöreksgäatur of Hervarar saga og 
Heiöreks, where he asked the same trick question to win, and each ends in the 
loser’s death.'° Sigurðr, by the end of Fäfnismäl, has become a complete hero, 
having already learned mythological wisdom, magic, and quite possibly rune 
lore from Reginn before he ever meets Sigrdrifa. As the leading prose of the 
Reginsmal states “[h]e was the most skilled of men, and was a dwarf in stature; 
he was wise, grim and well versed in magic. Reginn was Sigurö’s foster-father 
and taught and loved him greatly.”'' In Sigrdrifumäl, the last and most potent 
rune lore given to Sigurör by Sigrdrifa is a further and final education, drawn 
from the Ljödatal portion of the Havamal and certainly pertinent to a discussion 
of Odinic mythos. 

In order to establish the medieval Icelandic image of Sigurör as a pre- 
Christian hero, the Christian ideals that were common in 13” century 
continental Germanic culture must be discussed, particularly as they form 
important motifs in the German Siegfried legend and other Middle High 
German texts. As presented in the sources, Odin’s nature as a warrior and 
sorcerer is capricious and self-serving, in contradistinction to the courtly 
medieval ideals expressed in the common MHG terms ére, milte, steete, zuht, 
tapferheit, maze, and triuwe. Óðinn directs battles wantonly, travels for his 
own purposes instead of äventiure, and has been linked to ancient conceptions 
of both shamans and mounted warriors.'” Whether Sigurðr more closely 
resembles an Odinic hero or a continental knight, courtly and of good breeding, 
has great impact on the reception of both the Jungsigurddichtung and Volsunga 
saga. Edgar Haimerl views Sigurör as “ein vorbildhafter Held im Sinne des 
christlichen Mittelalters“ (102), furthermore stating of Fäfnismäl that “[d]iese 
Dichtung in der im Codex Regius überlieferten Gestaltung die Erziehung 
Sigurds zu einem mittelaltergemäßen Helden vorführt, der Fortitudo mit 
Sapientia zu verbinden weiß” (82), and gives a few notes about the doubt 
surrounding the age of the Jungsigurddichtung based on these positions. I 
accept rather de Vries’ placement of the overwhelming reliance on mythological 
knowledge in the narrative to the 10" century (Literaturgeschichte 147), as 
Sigurör is noble, educated, and heroic, but his education is the antithesis of 


10 With the sole exception of Svipdagsmäl, every like contest ends in death, according to 
de Vries Om Eddaens Visdomsdigtning. 

1! Rm. introductory prose, 1. 5-6. 

12 Cf, Motz. 
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courtly. Siegfried’s education in Das Nibelungenlied is not explored in detail, 
but the theme of education in Gottfried’s Tristan is developed much further, and 
can serve as a detailed model of courtly instruction to contrast with the method 
of Sigurö’s education. Tristan lines 3700-32 relate the young hero’s abilities in 
languages (Norwegian, Irish, German, Scottish, and Danish) riding, hunting, and 
playing instruments — lines 3719-20 read “ein vierzehenjaerec kint / kan al die 
liste, die nů sint!” (“A fourteen year old has all the skills there are!”). Later, his 
abilities in foreign languages, knightly combat, and courtly conduct become 
essential to the narrative. Sigurðr, by the episode with Fáfnir, has displayed his 
complete remove from such a courtly conception of education by engaging in a 
pre-Christian wisdom contest, whether “accurate” or merely half-remembered 
tradition by the time of written composition. It is also useful to contrast these 
differentiated narrative categories by comparing the courtliness of Sigurö’s 
dragon-slaying with Tristan’s: the former is after treasure and presumably 
wisdom, for “[w]ie die Götter sind auch die Helden von Habsucht beherrscht” 
(Haimerl 84) and the latter seeks, in heroic though still courtly fashion, to win a 
lady’s hand. The uncourtly element of greed does not enter into the Tristan 
legend as a direct result of the hero’s education in courtly values. 

Sigurd’s development is heathen, magical, and does not require the 
obligatory “mäze” of a medieval court hero. The fortitudo et sapientia topos 
espoused by Haimerl is present to a degree in the poems, but only to the same 
extant that it is present in any work that involves heroic characters from any 
period in the occidental world. This seems to me to be a confusion of the traits 
as “requisite qualities of a knight” (Serrano 111) and the wider application it has 
received since long before the poetic explication of European knighthood began. 
This topos has been argued suitably for passages in Beowulf? as well as for 
uncountable works from antiquity, including the Bible, and nearly all human 
cultures. We know many heroes to be wise from their epithets and formulaic 
descriptions, from Odysseus to Beowulf to Sigurör — kingship and chieftaincy, 
sacral or not, require wisdom. However, the type of wisdom exemplified by 
medieval courtly-chivalric heroes is domestic. Hunting, poetry, foreign 
languages, and politics are the daily bread of a hero like Tristan. Since Sigurö’s 
wisdom in the Jungsigurddichtung is mythological and magical, not at all 
concerned with 13" century realities or fictions of the court, we should not be 
hasty to ascribe a later medieval influence from the time of written composition 
when we see fortitudo et sapientia, but rather look toward a more traditional 
conception, especially where it is visible in multiple mythological sources. 


13 Cf. Kaske “Sapientia et Fortitudo as the Controlling Theme of Beowulf’ and his other 
articles on the subject, “The Sigemund-Heremod and Hama-Hygelac Passages in 
Beowulf” and “Weohstan’s Sword.” 
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In summary, though we cannot be certain of the intended use of the 
Vafpridnismal episode in Fafnismäl, the connections between Óðinn and 
Sigurör are manifold and preclude treating the poem as the product of a 
Christian culture already exposed to the customs of court literature. Contrary to 
the commonly-held contention that the didactic verses in Fafnismal are 
meaningless or unexplainable, whether interpolations or not, viewing Fafnismal 
as a heterogeneous composition of Didactic/Mythological and Heroic lays 
demonstrates that Odinic elements within the mythological portion of the Edda 
can be replicated in the tradition of a larger Germanic heroic narrative. If the 
Odinic aspect of the northern Niflung/Nibelung legend is accepted as integral to 
Sigurö’s heroic development, the wisdom discourse in Fafnismal serves as the 
point at which Sigurör proves his ability to use the lore he learned from Reginn 
and replicates Odin’s triumph over the wisdom of Giantkind. Though the 
Icelandic written narrative is roughly contemporaneous with its German 
counterpart, the texts show distinct and meaningful approaches in the 
construction of heroes for audiences with different expectations. 
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